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It Pays to Farm 
If Farming Pays 


Do you know whether you just 
keep cows or whether the 
cows are keeping you? 


If you do not feel sure about 
it, maybe you would like to 
learn how you could be sure. 
If you should find that you lose 
money, perhaps you might want 
to know how you can get out 
of the red figures and into the 


black. 


Answers to these and other 
questions about many kinds of 
farming are given at Cornell 
University during the Winter 
Courses of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. They 
begin October 31, 1934 and end 
February 8, 1935. 


Some of the courses are for 
shorter periods. 


Anyone, with a common 
school education, and 18 years 
old, or older, may attend. No 
entrance examinations; and no 
charge for the teaching. 


To learn more about these 
courses, send at once for an 
Announcement of the Winter 


Courses. Address the Secretary 
of the College. 


O. W. Smith 
College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 
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Four Weeks in Germany 


E HILE in the judgment of 
. many people Germany’s ad- 
E ministration of her foreign 
affairs, not to mention some of her 
internal policies, is so bungling as to 
Valienate world opinion, there is a 
"considerable effort made by that 
i country to create good will abroad. 
/The German people are at present 
not at all adequately informed on the 
“acts of their own government and 
they are very much aggrieved by the 
Sunfavorable judgment voiced by the 
foreign press and somewhat at a loss 
‘to understand it. There is quite a 
‘genuine conviction among the people 
‘that if only foreigners would come 
mand see how things are they would 
‘modify their harsh judgments. Ac- 
‘cordingly everything is done to stim- 
“ulate tourist travel in Germany. Rail- 
Toad rates have been reduced by six- 
ty percent and in addition one may 
While still outside buy German marks 
it less than thirty cents when their 
ue in Germany is from forty to 
forty-five cents. 
Last spring the Carl Schurz Ver- 
@migung invited a number of Ameri- 
ean universities to designate faculty 
and student representatives for a 
four through Germany, the party to 
tave New York on July 1 and to re- 
embark at Cuxhaven on August 9. 
the editor of the CORNELL DAILY 
UN and the dean of the university 
weulty were the Cornell representa- 
ives. Other institutions sent five 
etsons who held Cornell degrees. 
‘The party landed at Bremerhaven 
id from there proceeded to Bremen, 
erlin, across the Polish corridor and 
to East Prussia. After going along 
§ troublesome corridor and also see- 
i Marienburg, Allenstein, Hohen- 
in, Kénigsberg, and two of the 
iitic seaside resorts, the party turn- 
!southward to Dresden, Niirnberg, 
Mgsburg, Miinchen, and Oberam- 
Sgau, this last being within a few 
les of Switzerland. Next the itin- 
aty led northward and westward 
ough the other trouble spot, the 
i region, then on the Rhine from 
igen to Koblenz, from there to 
ir, and finally by way of Berlin 


Cornelius Betten ’04 


to Hamburg. Stops of at least a day’s 
duration were made in twenty-three 
cities and, since much of the way was 
covered by bus, the party saw many 
of the smaller cities and villages and 
had an intimate view of the country- 
side. 

Of German agriculture the party 
had a daily demonstration for both 
from train and bus one could see the 
farm lay-outs and observe the field 
operations. In East Prussia a visit 
was made to a great agricultural es- 
tate which had just been divided into 
small holdings and there was oppor- 
tunity to go through some farm 
homes. 

The tour was not planned to bring 
the party directly into contact with 
the political situation but it was a 
time of political tension in Germany, 
and the formal addresses as well as 
the personal conversations naturally 
turned in that direction. It is diffi- 
cult to sum up fairly the impressions 
received. 

In the first place there was some 
resemblance between the German 
and the recent American situation. 
The people had passed through long 
years of hard times, hard beyond 
anything we in America know about. 
There was much unemployment and 
beggars thronged the city .streets. 
Further it seemed impossible for the 
government to do anything helpful. 
There were 30-odd political parties 
unable to agree on anything of im- 
portance and things were drifting 
from bad to worse. So the whole 
nation was impatient for leadership 
and action and now they are fanati- 
cally following the leadership that 
came even though in their hearts 
they may sometimes doubt its wis- 
dom. Im any case the avenues of 
information on what goes on are 
largely closed and there is no ade- 
quate basis of critical judgment. 

It is of course difficult for a visitor 
to get a clear notion of what the 
German government is trying to do. 
Like all fascist movements it is an at- 
tempt to build up a fierce sentiment 
of national unity and to have this 
sentiment give support to an auto- 


cratic government that can act quick- 
ly and powerfully. Under such a 
plan opposition must be given no 
chance to get under way. 

Undoubtedly much has been ac- 
complished by the present govern- 
ment. Unemployment is very great- 
ly reduced, there are no beggars on 
the streets, the cleanliness and order 
for which Germany is noted have 
been fully restored, great swamp 
areas are being reclaimed in an effort 
to make Germany self-supporting, 
and other public works are in pro- 
gress. Every attempt is being made 
to create a classless Germany 
through sharing in common labor and 
by giving the poorer classes a chance 
for travel and for recreation. 

To be sure there is strong dissent 
and the referendum recently held is 
evidence of it. But one finds this only 
if there is opportunity to establish 
confidence. Among the university 
people especially it was not uncom- 
mon to have the opinion exposed 
that one could not give full support 
to a government that went the length 
of killing off those who opposed it. 
Most of all were they incensed by 
the fact that they were given no 
chance to know and to judge the 
things that were being done. But 
upon the whole the disposition seem- 
ed to be to trust the leader person- 
ally and to give unquestioning sup- 
port. The test of this government 
is therefore likely to be economic 
rather than political. 

There is at present in Germany 
some revolt against what is regarded 
as a somewhat sterile scholasticism 
in the universities and unfortunately 
this takes a political slant. The stu- 
dents are now given considerable in- 
fluence. They may make complaint if 
a professor’s views are not in accord 
with national policies and in extreme 
cases they may cause the professor’s 
removal. It was interesting to see 
this situation from the standpoints 
of students and of professors. In- 
teresting also was a visit to one of 
the labor camps to which all must go 
before admission to a university. 
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Successful Family Life 


ELAND FOSTER WOOD has 

said “a happy home is one of 

the highest forms of success 
that two persons can achieve. In it 
they give joy to each other, and pass 
a rich heritage along the years to the 
coming generations. Harmonious, 
satisfying, ...homes furnish the 
background for success in whatever 
occupation or line of endeavor the 
individual may take up.” 

In making a study of the families 
of two hundred college students, it 
was found that the most successful 
families were those in which little 
or no conflict existed between the 
members in the home. The students 
were not only unhappy when conflict 
existed between the members in the 
family but were quite dissatisfied 
with the whole pattern portrayed by 
their families. It seemed to make 
little difference whether this conflict 
was between the parents, between 
the parents and children or between 
the brothers and sisters. Bickering 
and strife between any members 
were not conducive to a peace of 
mind and a state of relaxation and 
enjoyment for the remaining mem- 
bers. The relationship between the 
parents appeared to have a profound 
influence upon the child in the home. 
The children were not disinterested 
onlookers when conflict existed be- 
tween their parents. That the child 
was torn between the opposing forces 
in the home and the lack of harmony 
between the parents is shown in such 
statements as the following: 

“If ever parents were concerned 
with the happiness of their chil- 
dren, it was mine. And yet how 


little they knew of the way to ap- | 


proach it. If unselfishness, self- 
sacrifice, hard work and denial 
could do it, then our youth would 
have been well prepared for what 
was to come. But when will par- 
ents realize that it is understand- 
ing, sympathy, harmony in the 
home and conscious guidance 
which are the inalienable rights of 
young children? I never could go 
to my mother and tell her my 
troubles and yet how much I loved 
her. I certainly could not approach 
my father, because I felt no bond 
there, although I dared not admit 
this even to myself. That was the 
trouble. If only people would talk, 
thresh out all troubles, try to un- 
derstand each other and not just 
cover things up and conceal them 


Mildred Thurow 


under a righteous front, things 

would be different.” 

Agreement between the parents on 
matters of discipline seemed to be 
essential to successful family rela- 
tionships. When the parents did not 
agree, the child was usually dissatis- 
fied with his family. Such a situation 
can be illustrated by the following 
quotation taken from one student’s 
autobiography: 

“My mother always sided with 
my brother and me when my fa- 
ther chastised us, either with 
words or with a switch. We would 
go upstairs after being whipped 
and she would come up and kiss 
our tears away and make the pun- 
ishment seem more bearable and 
less deserved. Naturally this did 
not increase our love for our fa- 
ther, and we tended to avoid him 
whenever possible.” 

When the family members coun- 
seled together or talked family prob- 
lems over with each other, there was 
less conflict in the home and the stu- 
dents were more frequently satisfied 
with their families. There appeared 
to be less need for discipline and the 
students were more confidential with 
their parents in those homes in which 
the family members did counsel to- 
gether. 

The contrast between the parent- 
child relationships in a family in 
which the child felt free to entertain 
his chums in his home and one in 
which he did not, can be shown in the 
following quotations: 

“My father prefers that I have 
dates at home rather than at out- 
side parties or amusement places. 
He has made me feel comfortable 
about bringing girls to our home, 
so we often have guests of both 
sexes to dinner and play bridge or 
dance later. Dad never says much 
about a girl, but his stamp of ap- 
proval or disapproval is definite. 
When he says, ‘She is very nice,’ 
or ‘There’s not much to her,’ his 
decision means a lot to me, and is 
invariably accurate.” 

In the next family, the student not 
feeling free to invite her boy friend 
into her home, formed early in high 
school days the habit of meeting him 
away from home. She states: 


“Another conflict in the family 
came when at fifteen I had my first 
boy friend. This was between my 
sister and me. Of course my sister 
had come from school with an idea 


that college men were the only 

men, whereas I had no idea of col 

lege and was contented with my 
high school boy friend, in this case 

a farm boy. Her point was strong 

and naturally won out with moth 

er, and I was never to bring this 
boy home again or go out with 
him. Of course I was at that age 
when ‘love is blind’ and I began 
staying all night with my girl 
friends supposedly to study but 
only so I could see my boy friend. 

Thus I formed a bad habit and 

throughout high school when moth- 

er would not let me go to dances 

I would naturally have to study 

with Mary and meet my boy friend 

there.” 

There was less conflict in the home 
when the parents had high school or 
more education, than when they had 
only grammar school training. 

There are many other factors 
which associated them with satisfac- 
tory relationships in the home, which 
space will not permit to consider at 
this time. Arranging those factors 
which showed the highest degree of 
association with “satisfaction with 
family” in the form of criteria to 
characterize successful family life, 
the most successful families would 
have: (1) little or no conflict between 
the parents, between the parents and 
children or between the children in 
the home; (2) much affection be 
tween family members; (3) friends 
and relatives entertained frequently 
in the home; (4) children’s chums 
entertained frequently in the home; 
(5) husband and wife usually attend 
social functions together; (6) high 
school or more education for par- 
ents; (7) agreement between the 
parents on matters of discipline and 
family control; (8) little or no dom- 
inance of the father in the home; (9) » 
the family members counsel together 
frequently; (10) a minimum amount 
of discipline in the home; (11) medi 
um supervision of the children’s at- 
tivities by both parents; (12) the 
children confide in their parents. 

Whether these criteria would chat 
acterize successful families in genet 
al needs to be proven by studying 8 
much larger number of families. The 
fact remains, however, that for the 
two hundred families included in this 
study, the students were more fre 
quently satisfied with their familie 
when the families were character 
ized by the criteria listed above. 















Adelbert Sheffield, a graduate of 
the winter course in dairy industry, 
of Danby, died June 27 at his home. 
Mr. Sheffield was in milk testing 
work in the state for several years. 
Later he was an instructor in the 
School of Agriculture at Alfred Uni- 
versity and at the Massachusetts 
State College at Amherst. More re- 
cently he had been in business at 
Danby. His widow and four children 
survive. 

“.7 

John Samuel Everitt, formerly of 
Sayre, Pennsylvania, was burned to 
death August 28 while scouting a fire 
which had been started by lightning 
near Spokane, Washington. At the 
time of his death Mr. Everitt was 
supervisor of the Shasta National 
Forest at Mt. Shasta, California. 
Since 1920, when he received his 
M.F., he had been in California in 
national forest service. 

"18 
‘Mrs. Theodore M. Wood (Ivalo 
Belle Hugg) died at her home in 
Syracuse July 17, 1934. Mrs. Wood 
was a past president of the Syracuse 
Cornell Women’s Club and was third 
vice-president of the National Fed- 
eration of Cornell Women’s Clubs. 
She also was acting chairman of Cor- 
nell University’s freshman entrance 
committee and a former member of 
the faculty of the Continuation 
School in Syracuse. 

*29 

Robert A. “Bob” Dyer attended 
summer school at Cornell this sum- 
mer, specializing in agricultural eco- 
nomics. He is working for an M.S. 
degree and has one more summer’s 
studying to complete. Bob is county 
4H agent in Columbia County and 
Was camp director at the Capitol Dis- 
trict 4-H Camp at Burden Lake, New 
York, in August. 

es 

K. G. “Kate” Rogers, former 
MANAGING EDITOR of the COUN- 
TRYMAN, and Albert Hodges, E.E. 
82, have announced their engage- 


Ment. They plan to be married next 
June. 


Miss Josephine Collins starts work 
this fall as a member of the faculty 
of the Canton Agricultural School, 
at Canton, New York. She is teach- 
ing in the department of nutrition. 

Miss Ruth Rathburn is the new 
home economics teacher in the high 
school at Cherry Valley, New York. 


"34 
Charles Loy Pinkney of Webster 
and Miss Olive Newman of Rochester 
were married August 6. They will 


live in Wellsville where Mr. Pinkney 
has a teaching position. 


Robert J. Kane of Ithaca spent the 
summer in Europe in track competi- 
tion. The tour began in London in 
July when Cornell and Princeton met 
Oxford and Cambridge in their an- 
nual track meet. Following that 
“Bob” was with the A. A. U. for a 
series of twelve meets in eight dif- 
ferent countries. 


This summer Chester Lee and 
Doris Rathbun, a senior in home eco- 
nomics, were married. “Chet” is the 
new ag teacher at Henderson. 


Florence Gordon has assumed the 
duties of home economics teacher at 
Henderson. While in school, Florence 
was a member of the Board of Mana- 
gers of Willard Straight Hall, an of- 
ficer of the Ag-Domecon Association, 
and head waitress at Balch during 
her senior year. 


James Q. “Jim” Foster is assistant 
Farm Bureau agent in Columbia 
County. He is living at Claverack, 
New York. 


Miss Helen Gardner and William 
F. Davis were married at Tully on 
August 22. Both are members of 
the class of ’34. “Bill” was captain 
of the cross country team last fall. 


Mina Bellinger has returned for 
graduate work in home economics. 


Alice Love will take charge of the 
home economics classes at Sinclair- 
ville, New York, this fall. 

Helen Rowley is to teach home 
economics and coach basketball in 
the high school at Ellington this year. 


Julian Wright is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture in the high school 
at Naples. 

Miss Elberta Yetive Trees married 
Lewis James Graham on August 21. 
Mrs. Graham is teaching home eco- 
nomics in the Jasper Central School 
and Mr. Graham is head of the sci- 
ence department in the Pearl River 
School. 

Miss Suzan Koetsch of Lancaster 
and William Spring were married 
October 7. They will live in Yonkers. 

Richard “Dick” Pringle, former 
Business Manager of the CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN, is working in the 
G. L. F. store at North Collins. 

Miss Mary Ellen Ayer is teaching 
institutional management at Penn- 
sylvania State College. Miss Ayer 
is also acting as chaperon at one of 
the freshmen houses for girls. 

Vincent Chetwood Brewer, Jr. is 
growing mushrooms on his farm in 
East Hartford, Conn. “Chet” re- 
cently visited Cornell after returning 
from a trip to Chicago. 

Everett Lattimer is teaching ag-i 
culture and industr‘al arts at Gilboa 
Conesville Central School. 

Miss Marcella E. Hauser and 
liam F. Schmidt ’36 have ann>un 
their engagement. 

Paul Hagerty is. working for hi 
M.S. degree in Bacteriology at Wis- 
consin. He has been given an in- 
structorship and is also proctor at 
the Kappa Sigma fraternity. 


35 

Miss Mildred Janet Mitchell of 515 
North Tioga St., Ithaca, and Arthur 
Combs, Jr. of Fostoria, Ohio, were 
married September 23. The bride is 
a senior in the college of home eco- 
nomics at Cornell, and the bride- 
groom, a former Cornell student, is a 
senior at Ohio State. Mr. and Mrs. 
Combs will continue their studies. 


°36 
Miss Phyllis Laura English, of the 
class of ’36 in home economics and 
Frederick William Schutz, B.S. ’31 
were married September 26 at Green, 
New York. 
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Through Our Wide Windows 


The articles on this page were written by students of 
journalism in the agricultural college. They are not to 
be construed as editorial comment by the staff of this 
magazine. They were printed because we believe they 
are of interest and because they express opinions of stu- 
dents on the campus. 


The Low Down on High Marks 


ROFESSORS here at Cornell believe that they can 

judge a student’s knowledge of any subject by a 
series of examinations. Perhaps they can. But whether 
or not these recurring brain teasers really separate the 
intellectual sheep from the moronic goats, all of us must 
undergo the constant volley of quizzes, reports, and pre- 
lims which features most courses. As one who has es- 
caped “busting out’ in spite of a constant rebellion 
against the grade mill, I am glad to offer freshmen a 
few simple rules which make good marks inevitable. 
They are time-tested and effective, and will give an av- 
erage of about 85 to a normal youth, 87 to the round 
shouldered girl who always wanted to take up farming, 
and 64 to Edgar, who never did learn quite so easily— 
although what he does learn he never forgets. 


Years ago, when I was a freshman, I tried to take ex- 
haustive notes in every course, a practice which is highly 
recommended in Orientation. 
however, I found that I had laboriously jotted down the 
word ‘factors’ no less than 167 times, while ‘function’ 
ran it a close second with 106 repetitions. 


This tremendous waste of ink combined with my genu- 
ine dislike for writing, made me resolve to record only 
the most striking statements and unusual facts presented 
in each lecture. - This requires about 35 words for a 
typical lecture, but the number can be reduced to 27 
or 28 by leaving out the “ahs.” 

These concrete statements of fact or opinion can easily 
be listed in one, two, three order. So far, you say, this 
is nothing new. But the next step is to rearrange and 
revise these statements so that the initial letters spell 
some familiar word. For example, the factors for suc- 
cess on northern Livingstone county farms in 1917 may 
be arranged thus, (1) expect high yields from cows, 
(2) get same, (3) attend to chores faithfully, (4) don’t 
expect too much. 

The first letters combine to give us EGAD, one of 
the most colorful words in the American tongue. 

This system can easily be elaborated into a sentence 
or 3 series of sentences combining the whole work of 
a course. When factors and functions predominate, this 
is simple. 

The successful student will often be heard mumbling 
in preparation for a prelim, “Gramp pig horse face 
egad,” or words to that effect. This summarizes the 


During the first term, ° 


work of the first five weeks in Rural Social Organiza- 
tion 1. 

Another little device that helps immensely in the 
battle to stay in the ethereal eighties is a careful memo- 
rization, word for word, of each professor’s pet phrases, 
If in astronomy, for example, the earth is defined as “the 
globe which we inhabit,” and question one on the pre 
lim requests a definition of the earth, it is highly im 
prudent to call it our “home planet,” or ‘“‘a lot of dirt 
spinning through the air.” While every professor will 
deny any desire to teach you what to think, it always 
pays from five to seven points extra to hurl back at him 
exactly what he thinks. He is a hypocrite if he ever says 
his own opinion so returned shows faulty reasoning. 

And finally, do all within your power to develop some 
slight interest in each course you take, and try to crowd 
into each written exercise one ideg which you have 
picked up outside the classroom. Nothing induces an 
instructor to change that B to an A more quickly than 
one original statement to prove that you didn’t copy all 
the answers from last year’s report. , 

I heartily recommend these tested tricks of learning 
to all who are willing to undergo the handicap of good 
grades. If they do not suit you, revise them until they 
make a system which will unerringly catalogue the vast 
array of factors and functions which lies ahead. 

BRUCE MINER ’35 


To Horse! To Horse! 


O you suffer from a sluggish liver? Are you wun 

lucky in love? Have you busted a prelim? I know 
a remedy, infallible, easy to swallow, and with a glowing, 
almost intoxicating, after-effect. Get out and get ona 
horse! 

November and horseback riding are splendid tonics. 
You’re convalescent the minute you see the good brown 
beast standing in the snappy sunlight. You’re cured 
when you hit the saddle. A new man, you’re off dow 
the road at a pulse-pushing pace. Good brown earth un 
derfoot, sky and a branch or two (drat ’em!) in the eye, 
wind in the ears, and a splendid sense of stupidity where 
intelligence is often presumed! Sharp turn here and 8 
ring of shoe on stone as horse and man plunge down the 
trail at a heady canter. Now a ditch with firm footing 
at the leap but a muddy landing. A slop-squushing plunge 
or two and you’re off again. Tears in the eyes now, 
mouth dry, nose wet, decidedly so. A mile or two more 
of clip-clopping, straining excitement and then the bumpy 
run-to-canter, canter-to-trot procedure of slowing dow! 
Finally a flat, four-beat motion, heat surging up, sweat 
trickling down from horse and human! Head cleanly 
empty, heart wild and beating, spirit calm. Oh met 
ride horses! 

VIRGINIA YODER ’35 


_ 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things; publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the latest 
agricultural information and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead fuller and finer live 
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H. E. WOMEN PLACED 
IN RESPONSIBLE JOBS 


Most of the June seniors of this 
college are now placed in jobs show- 
ing a way to something higher if the 
candidate makes good. Most of po- 
sitions are in the fields of teaching 
and institutional management. 

The graduates working in institu- 
tional management are dietitians, as- 
sistant dietitians, hostesses, workers 
in the kitchens of hotels, inns, and 
tea-rooms. Some of the women are 
student dietitians in hospitals. 
Among the hospitals represented are 
Strong Memorial Hospital in Roch- 
ester, Johns Hopkins Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, the Presby- 
terian Hospital in New York, the 
Massachusetts Hospital in Boston. 

A few of the class of ’34 are doing 
demonstration work, graduate work, 
or department store work. 

Many of the undergraduates held 
responsible summer jobs in camps, 
resorts, private families, or extension 
work. The graduates did not prefer 
taking these summer jobs because 
they need be free to take permanent 
positions. 


SEVERAL CHANGES IN STAFF 
DUE TO RESIGNATIONS 


Mrs. Delight Maughan has resigned 
in order to be with her husband who 
is Statistitian at the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration at Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Ruth White is also going to join 
her husband, who is at the Fisk Uni- 
versity in Nashville, Tenn. Miss Bes- 
sie McDermand, former assistant 
state leader of home demonstration 
agents, has accepted the position of 
Superintendent of Canadian Wom- 
en’s Institute in the Province of On- 
tario. Before coming to the United 
States, Miss McDermand had partici- 
pated in the organization of Women’s 
cewates in Canada, which is her 

ome, 


H. M. DEPT. MEMBER 
ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Miss Day Monroe, professor of 
home economics, and member of the 
epartment of economics of the 
household, has been granted a leave 
of absence in order to be with her 
father who is very ill. Her home is 
in Toledo, Kansas. 


WOMEN AGAIN ISSUE 
HOME ECONOMICS NEWS 


The Home Economics News, the 
weekly paper published by the stu- 
dents in the college, is being issued 
again this term. ‘This year’s staff is 
a follows: Elizabeth Lawrence ’35, 
editor-in-chief, Mary Malley ’35, as- 
Sistant editor, Bessie Darnell ’35, 
Managing editor, Rosalind Hacker 
87, assistant managing editor, and 
Marie Shriver ’35, art editor. 

Competition for positions on the 
staff were held October 11. 





MODERN HOME-MAKER BUYS 
BY INTELLIGENT JUDGMENT 


Lucille Williamson of the house- 
hold economics extension service of 
the college discovered an interesting 
change in the housewife as a pur- 
chaser. 

Mrs. Williamson says that the 
home-maker no longer buys by the 
package but instead asks for accurate 
quantities such as pounds or the pint. 
This way a comparison of prices of 
commodities can be made. The meth- 
od of deceiving the public with bot- 
tles and packages of unusual shapes 
re sizes will gradually become ex- 
inct. 


ERNEST SE 
CAMPUS CHATS 


_We have heard of men hiding be- 
hind women’s skirts, but we recently 
heard a new story. A popular pro- 
fessor of horticulture, R. W. Curtis, 
was showing his class some gardens 
on a field trip to Rochester. At one 
estate they were invited to take a 
swim (this was during warm weath- 
er). The professor was preparing to 
watch the class swim, but a girl in- 
duced him to do otherwise. She had 
an extra swimming suit, so the pro- 
fessor; partially covered, was soon 
splashing in the pool. 


The upper campus presents an ap- 
pearance of neatness for the first 
time in several years. No new build- 
ings are being built, the walks are 
nearly completed, grass and sod oc- 
cupy areas which were recently 
banks of dirt. We have an attractive 
quadrangle. 


Professor Joseph P. “Tip” Porter 
of landscape design is following Bris- 
tow Adams’ open house plan. He in- 
vites his students to make merry at 
his home on Sunday evenings. 


Bristow Adams’ Monday night is 
an institution for his students of con- 
servation and journalism. B. A. says 
that it keeps him from growing old 
mentally. Mrs. Adams serves cocoa 
to the guests while they talk on and 
on. The left over cocoa is always 
made into chocolate pudding which 
B. A. eats during the following week. 
There’s nothing he hates worse than 
chocolate pudding, he reiterates, as 
he requests his pupils to all attend 
his Monday evening sessions. 


The three hundred forty visiting 
students from Mussolini’s Italy were 
a colorful group. They wore bril- 
liant clothes. Some were bright blue, 
others equalled the scarlet uniforms 
of the Cornell band. Some girl 
friends inform us that they were 
handsome fellows. 









REHABILITATION AGENTS 
INCLUDE H. E. GRADUATES 


The college recently held a train- 
ing school for county emergency 
agents in home economics. These 
agents are working in association 
with the county home demonstration 
agent and the social welfare case 
workers, under the direction of the 
state college of home economics 
and of Miss May McDonald of the 
Temporary Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. Funds for this work 
are provided by the federal govern- 
ment. 

This project offers the extension 
service throughout the country an 
opportunity to help the national gov- 
ernment in its constructive plan for 
the rehabilitation with the purpose of 
helping to make self-supporting those 
relief clients who show possibilities 
of self-support according to records 
of the home emergency home eco- 
nomics and agricultural agents and 
social workers. 

The following graduates of the 
college of home economics have re- 
ceived appointments in this work: 
Orleans County, Miss Helen Cotter 
’383; Warren and Washington, Miss 
Helen Jones ’29; Saratoga and 
Schenectady, Miss Alma Hipwood 
734; Tompkins, Mrs. Mabel Smith 
727; Cattaraugus, Mrs. Francis Gra- 
ham ’21; Chautauqua, Mrs. Marjorie 
Bush ’26; Essex, Mrs. Charlotte Cul- 
ver ’26; Delaware, Mrs. Winifred 
Black 715. 


ADVISER ADDRESSES 
HOME ECONOMICS CLUB 


“The purpose of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club is to promote the social 
activities of girls in college,” said 
Miss Olga Brucher, faculty adviser of 
the club, at the first meeting this se- 
mester. Miss Brucher went on to tell 
about all the rooms in Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall, which are to be de- 
voted to the use of the students. 
Among these are the students’ lounge 
on the second floor, the recreation 
room on the top floor of the family 
life wing, the smoking room in the 
basement, the student salesroom on 
the main floor opposite the informa- 
tion office, and the organization room 
next to the information office. The 
lounge, smoking, and organization 
rooms are now ready for use, and the 
others will probably be ready next 
month. Rhea Brown ’35 is chairman 
of the salesroom committee. 

Katherine McIntyre ’35 presided at 
the meeting which followed a get- 
acquainted tea. Marion Bean ’37 
and Helena Palmer ’37 poured. Fran- 
ces Spano, Louise Odell, Dorothea 
Bentley, and Alma Shaver, all of the 
class of ’37, were on the refreshment 
committee. About fifty students at- 
tended the meeting and tea. 
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Cornell Victorious at Waterloo 


Richard Price:’35 and Jack Spaven ’36 


NCE again a big red team finds 
O its way to the top of the list, 
once again it pushes all com- 
petitors to one side and takes the 
championship laurels which are right- 
fully due it. 


On Monday, October 1, four men, 
composing the Cornell judging team 
competed in the Silver Anniversary 
Dairy Cattle Congress at Waterloo, 
Iowa, and when they started back to 
the “Cayuga country” they had with 
them a great bronze plaque which 
pronounced them intercollegiate 
champions of the Congress. 


This year was the first that Cornell 
had competed with other schools in 
the Dairy Congress, and her 1934 
team has set a superior pace for its 
successors. 


Ronald Wilson ’35, of Caledonia, 
Joseph King ’36, of Albion, Nebras- 
ka, William Stewart ’35, of Cortland, 
and Richard Price ’35, of Baldwins- 
ville, as alternate, made up the Cor- 
nell intercollegiate championship 
team. 


with case, $60 


Not only did these four men carry 
off first honors at the Waterloo, Iowa 
meet, but they also annexed the 
championship of the Eastern States 
Exposition held earlier in the year 
at Springfield, Massachusetts. It was 
the first time in many years that one 
team has been able to carry away 
top honors at both the Eastern States 
Exposition and the Dairy Congress. 


At Waterloo the University of 
Tennessee was runner-up to Cornell. 
The Agricultural College of Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada ranked third, and 
the University of Texas fourth. The 
defending champions, Iowa State 
College did not place high as was ex- 
pected of them, but gained only elev- 
enth place in the contest. 


The other schools taking places in 
the meet were Maryland University, 
Purdue University, Michigan State 
College, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, University of 
New Hampshire, and the University 
of Nebraska. 


In the individual honors Cornell 
again won the highest place when 


Ronald Wilson took the championship 
for the highest individual judge of 
the Dairy Congress. C. M. York of 
Tennessee was second, W. N. Ster- 
ling, third, A. C. McTaggart of On- 
tario, Canada fourth, Robert Jeffer- 
son, Ontario, and Joseph King, Cor. 
nell were tied for fifth individual 
honors. 


Cornell obtained her lowest rating | 
in the Holstein judging ring placing 
ninth. Kansas took the highest hon- 
ors in this class with Ontario Agri- 
cultural College second, Minnesota 
third, Illinois fourth, Texas fifth, 
and New Hampshire sixth. 


The bronze plaque, now on display 
at the Animal Husbandry Building 
was presented to the Cornell team 
and its coach, Dr. E. S. Harrison of 
the animal husbandry department, at 
a banquet given for the winning team 
at the Russell Lamson Hotel at Wa- 
terloo. It, along with the trophy 
won at the Eastern States Exposition, 
makes a welcome addition to the 
many honors already won by Cornell 
judging teams. 
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ALBERT WOLFSON ’37 
WINS ALPHA ZETA CUP 


Albert Wolfson ’37 was awarded 
the Alpha Zeta scholarship cup in 
Orientation class, October 2, by Carl 
E. Ladd, dean of the college of ag- 
riculture. This cup is presented by 
the Cornell chapter of Alpha Zeta, 
national honorary agricultural fra- 
ternity, to the man in the ag college 
who makes the highest scholarship 
average during his freshman year. 
The cup is held by that man for one 
year. 

Wolfson prepared at the James 
Madison High School in Brooklyn. He 
is majoring in ornithology at Cornell. 
His marks average 92.69, the highest 
average attained since the cup was 
first presented in 1931. Previous 
holders of the cup were John Duffield 
84, George Brandow ’35, and Henry 
Munger ’36. 


AGRICULTURE TEAMS 
OPEN SPORT SEASON 


The agricultural college soccer 
team opened the fall sport season 
with a win by forfeit over hotel on 
October 11. The cross-country team 
will get under way soon. 

Basketball and other winter sports 
will be organized later. All ag stu- 
dents are welcome to try out for the 
teams. Those who are interested in 
intercollege athletics are urged to 
call Manager Gordon Cairns ’36 at 
the Alpha Zeta house. 

Last year the farmers won their 
league championship but lost to the 
horse doctors, in the play-off, 3-1. 
The following are in league with the 
agriculture team: hotel, civil engi- 
neering, mechanical engineering, arts, 
and architecture. In league with the 
veterinary students are electrical en- 
gineering, chemistry, law, and fores- 








































The agriculture campus is well rep- 
resented in varsity athletics. Play- 
ing football are A. J. Frederick ’35, 
G. C. Rankin ’35, H. F. Nunn ’36, 
F. J. Politi ’°36, and E. W. Stiles ’37. 
On the soccer team are B. I. B. Adler 
35, H. W. Hershey ’36, and O. F. 
Johndrew 7385. P. J. McEachron ’35 
is captain of the lacrosse team. 

Max Hurwitz ’35 who was inter- 
collegiate champion in the 1988 and 
1984 136-pound class in wrestling 

been appointed assistant coach. 

At a recent meeting of the athletic 
association the following agricultural 
students were given insignia: Varsity 
C Baseball, B. O. Bradley ’34, C. E. 
Johnston °84, Gordon Miscall ’34, 
T. A. Pasto ’34, Q. J. Serenati ’34, 
Daniel Lindheimer ’35, E. A. Downer 
36. Varsity C Rowing, B. S. Payne 
34, H. A. Hopper ’36. Junior Var- 
sity Rowing, H. V. Allen, Jr. ’35, 

H. G. Greig ’36. 150-Pound 
Crew, D. O. Call ’34, W. R. Kelly ’35, 
G. Burritt ’36, A. L. Schwab ’36. 
hman Numerals in Baseball, 

J. M. Carter, H. H. Jacobs, S. R. 
ezuk, W. H. Sweeting. Freshman 
umerals in Rowing, I. A. Jenkins, 
W. Oneill. 
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CURIOS EXHIBITED 
AT VEGETABLE SHOW 


Unusual vegetable phenom- 
ena were the center of attrac- 
tion at an exhibit given by the 
vegetable crops department of 
the college on September 27, 
28, and 29. There was a mile- 
long squash vine grown in East 
Ithaca and two gigantic water- 
melons weighing 176 and 105 
pounds from Hope, Arkansas. 
Another curiosity was a pump- 
kin vine bearing three different 
kinds of pumpkins. 

A displayed experiment on 
onion sets proved that small 
onions do not go to seed. Tests 
to determine the varying 
amount of carotin in carrots 
were run. An onion oil display 
showed the amounts of copper 
sulphate necessary to give on- 
ions the brown tinge so desir- 
able for the retail market. 
There were cabbages of many 
hues produced by cross breed- 
ing. Celery experiments in- 
cluded efforts to eliminate 
stringiness and obtain a slight 
green tinge on the product. 

Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, 
corn, beets, carrots, snap beans, 
lettuce, peanut plants, and va- 
rieties of herbs were exhibited. 





ORNITHOLOGY PROFESSOR 
LECTURES ON NORTH 


Professor Arthur A. Allen gave an 
illustrated lecture on the Hudson Bay 
region at the annual meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union in 
the Field Museum, Chicago, October 
22. Professor Allen’s moving pic- 
tures included scenes of birds sel- 
dom, if ever, photographed before. 

Professor Allen’s headquarters 
during the early summer was at 
Churchill, Manitoba. Churchill is the 
nearest approach to the Arctic, being 
one thousand miles north of Winne- 
peg. The object of the expedition 
was to study the northern ptarmigan 
and its diseases in relation to those 
of the common ruffed grouse. 

The ptarmigan are now at the 
height of their cycle, but are becom- 
ing subject to blood parasites which 
will kill the majority of them. Pro- 
fessor Allen studied these northern 
birds. He also sent some eggs to 
Ithaca where one hatched under a 
bantam hen. The youngster is now 
changing to his white winter plumage 
and is a mottled brown and white. 

Professor Allen arrived in Church- 
ill the first week of June. The river 
was still ice covered and some snow 
remained on the ground. Ice may be 
found all summer a foot or two be- 
neath the moss. 

Among the rare birds photo- 
graphed were the golden plover and 
the Arctic tern whose migrations 
take them to the Antarctic during 
the winter. 
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STEVENSON NEW EDITOR 
OF CORNELL ALUMNI NEWS 


Howard A. Stevenson 719, has tak- 
en up his new duties as editor of the 
Cornell Alumni News. Mr. Steven- 
son, a former editor of the COR- 
NELL COUNTRYMAN, served suc- 
cessfully as part-time managing edi- 
tor of the Alumni News for the five 
years from September 1920 until 
September 1925. In 1920 after he 
was graduated he became director of 
the Cornell Farm Study Courses, and 
instructor in the office of publication 
in the college of agriculture under 
Professor Bristow Adams. 

He has resigned from an editorial 
position with Doubleday, Doran and 
Company in order that he may devote 
all of his time to the alumni publica- 
tion. 

Stevenson entered the college of 
agriculture in 1915. In May 1917 he 
was granted a leave of absence and 
enrolled in the United States Naval 
Reserve Force at Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, as a seaman, second class. In 
December 1918 he resigned from ac- 
tive service and returned to Cornell 
to continue his college career. 

Mr. Stevenson is a charter member 
of the Cornell chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, national journalistic fra- 
ternity, and a member of Alpha Gam- 
ma Rho. 


CORNELL ECONOMIST 
ATTENDS FOREIGN CONGRESS 


On August 30, Professor George F. 
Warren ’03 addressed over one hun- 
dred delegates from fifteen countries 
at the third international congress of 
agricultural science at Bad Eilsen, 
Germany. 

Professor Warren’s subject was 
the relation between the value of 
gold and the general price level. 

Other members of the department 
of agricultural economics at Cornell 
who attended the congress in Ger- 
many are Dr. M. C. Bond, Dr. and 
Mrs. L. C. Cunningham, G. W. Hed- 
lund, and W. M. Curtiss. 

A group of agricultural economists 
from Washington also attended the 
conference. All toured Germany un- 
der the guidance of German agri- 
cultural officials. 


COUNTRYMAN RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


The Countryman weekly 
broadcasts will continue at 
1:00 P. M. on Saturdays 
through November 3. There- 
after they will be given on 
Wednesdays at the same hour. 

Miss Dorothy Sarnoff ’35, 
star of “The Mikado,” will sing 
November 3. Beginning on No- 
vember 7 the Cornell Dramatic 
Club trio including Marilyn 
Nute ’35, Jean Paquette ’37, 
and Mae Zukerman ’37, will 
start a series of weekly pro- 
grams. 














Ninth Annual 


MUM BALL 


Friday, November 9 





e So many Cornellians who have become im- 
pressed with our incredible values and quality mer- 
chandise have remarked, ““We wish we had known 
this place before,” . .. so we made this little map... 
walk down State until Cayuga...2 doors to the 
left and you’re at MOE’S...the home of REAL 
VALUES!... We particularly chose this spot so we 
could pass you the benefits of better clothes for 


less money. 


MORRIS LEWIS STORE 


(Off State on S. Cayuga) 


1934 


The Only Station in Ithaca for 


Richfield Products © 


GREASE JOBS 

OIL CHANGE 

RICHFIELD GAS 

DELIVERY OF YOUR CAR 

ONLY RICHFIELD STATION 

NEW MECHANIC SERVICE 

’SERVICE WITH A SMILE 
All At 


GORDON’S GAS 
STATION | 


Corner Fulton and W. Buffalo Sts. 
PHONE — DIAL 2008 
“Where Your Business is Appreciated” ~ 
Open 6 a, m. to 10 p. m. 
AGENT — GENERAL TIRES 














No FERTILIZER COMPLETE TREATMENT COMPLETE TREATMENT COMPLETE TREATMENT COMPLETE TREATMENT COMPLETE TREATMENT PHOSPHORUS 
AT ALL —LIME, NITROGEN EXCEPT EXCEPT EXCEPT EXCEPT ALONE 
PHOSPHORUS, POTASH NO POTASH NO PHOSPHORUS NO NITROGEN NO LIME 


This picture shows why 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


is the most valuable plant feod you can buy 


ERE is a photograph of an experiment made on a typical pasture soil. It 
shows that a fertilizer containing no phosphorus, however complete in 


other respects, is hardly more effective than no fertilizer at all. 


Generations of farming have drained the phosphorus from the soils of the 
Atlantic slope. This phosphorus must be replaced — and the most efficient 
source of replacement is Superphosphate. 


G. L. F. 16-20 Superphosphate provides 16 units of available plant food, 
and four added units which 
become available later. Mix- 
ed with manure, it provides 
the cheapest high-quality 
fertilizer you can buy. Use 
it on poultry dropping 
boards at the rate of 30 
pounds per 100 hens per 
week; use it in cow stable 
gutters at the rate of one 
pound per cow per day. 


LOADING SUPERPHOSPHATE AT BALTIMORE—for shipment to Albany, thence by 
barge to points on the New York State Canal System. Ten thousand tons of super- 
phosphate have been shipped in this way since the G. L. F. and other farm organi- 
zations began the fight for fair railroad shipping rates on superphosphate. Now, 
thanks to this campaign, short-haul rates which the railroads raised last summer at 
the instigation of seaboard fertilizer companies have been lowered, and rates to points 
on the barge canal system will be reduced. 


OOPERATIVE G.L. F. EXCHANGE, INC. ITHACA. 








AVE your shoes re- 


built at one of the 
9 ° 
Bush @ Dean’s _| most up-to-date shops in 


an ALL WOOL the country by experi- 


BLANKET || enced workmen. 
Double Bed Size 


made by Kenwood Mills for 
$7.50 


Women’s Silk and Wool Union Suits 
for $1.50 


(Merode Brand) 


Do You Know? \| H 


that you can Buy at 





Patex Double Absorbent 
Dish Towels 
5 for 79c 
Sold regularly for $1.00 Joseph Cosentini 


Bush & Dean, Inc. 217 East State Street Phone 9510 
Telephone 2062 Ithaca, N. Y. Work Called For and Delivered 











Lowest Prices in 
Our 40 Years! 


ASK FOR 


THRIFT SERVICE 


3 Shirts 
1 Underwear 
1 Pajamas 
10 Misc. Pieces— | 85c 
Sox 
Towels 
Handkerchiefs 


Additional Pieces Proportionately 


Student Laundry Ageury, Jur. 


L. Schwerzmann Jr., ’35, Pres. 
F. D. McGuffin ’36, Vice-Pres. 


409 College Ave. Dial 3446 








